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PLAY AS FUNDAMENTAL IN EDUCATION 



Perhaps one of the most interesting and significant movements 
of our day is the reawakened interest in play as a factor in education. 
Municipalities have come to believe that it is unwise and exceedingly 
dangerous to allow young people to seek recreation in dance halls, pool 
rooms, and saloons, and to force them to depend upon commercialized 
amusement as their only means of enjoyment; We have been forced 
to provide play facilities for children and youths, not wholly because 
we have recognized the physical demand for a legitimate means of ex- 
pending the abounding energy of adolesence, but because of the un- 
mistakably close relation between repression of this force and youthful 
criminality and vice. We have begun to count the cost of playgrounds 
and parks as gain in morality and good citizenship. Centuries ago 
Plato said : "If children are trained to submit to law in their plays, 
the love of law enters their souls, never leaves them, and helps to de- 
velop them Education should begin with the right direction of 

children's sports." The Greeks believed that "man is whole and entire 
only when he plays." By means of games, sports, swimming, dancing, 
etc., the Athenian and Spartan youth were brought to a degree of 
patriotic fervor and physical strength, beauty, and grace which have 
since been scarcely approached. 

At a much later period Eichter, of Germany, said : "The plays of 
children are as serious and full of meaning to themselves and in refer- 
ence to their future as ours are to us." Froebel wrote : "Play is the 
purest, most spiritual activity of man at this stage (childhood), and at 
the same time is typical of human life as a whole. It holds the source 
of all that is good. The plays of children are germinal leaves of all 
later life. Play is not trivial. It is highly serious and of deep signifi- 
cance." To Froebel belongs the distinction of having found the real 
place of properly directed play in education, and of so coordinating 
play and work that the joy, freedom, and spontaneity of the one might 
be carried oyer into the other. 

Stanley Hall has said : "The history of motor culture shows that 
the neglect and decline of plays and sports are a measure of the de- 
cadence of nations ; for nations rise or fall as the body is well developed 
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or neglected, and the stability of culture rests upon the same condition. 
To try to educate the mind apart from the body is an approach to the 
dark ages and asceticism where this basis was lost. Indeed, the best 
test of the value of body-training is its effect upon the higher culture 
for which it opens new possibilities." 

Biologists tell us that each human life goes through in its de- 
velopment the whole story of the development of the race. We are 
told that we owe our present physical form to certain great funda- 
mental physical activities which were necessary during the long ages of 
evolution from the lower to the higher or human type, to provide food 
and shelter, to escape from or to pursue enemies, and that these oft- 
repeated, racially old activities have left their "never-to-be-forgotten 
mark in the very organization of our brain and muscle fiber." These 
ancestral work movements are the play movements of children. They 
constitute the mass of "inner impulses" or hereditary instincts for 
which we must provide expression and upon which true education must 
build. Given a suitable environment and the opportunity for play, 
the very young child will, through his instincts of observation and imi- 
tation, educate himself up to a certain point. For example, the little 
girl in her doll play imitates the manners, expressions, customs, some- 
times even the tone of the voice, of her own mother. The doll is bathed, 
dressed, fed, read to, taken out walking or riding, put to bed, scolded, 
punished, in all ways receives the treatment to which the child herself 
is accustomed or which she has observed in others. She plays house, 
sweeps, scrubs, washes dishes, washes and irons her doll's clothes, bakes 
bread and pies; she dresses up, makes calls, etc. She enacts in her 
own small sphere all the activities which she observes in the larger 
world about her, and by so doing is educating herself in the duties and 
conventions of life. Likewise the small boy, when he plays at being 
a carpenter, an expressman, an engineer, a horse, etc., is acquainting 
himself with the customs and actions of people and things about him. 
The motive back of the physical expression of these mental images is 
desire for and love of activity, pleasure in movement. The results, in 
terms of education, are growth in the power to observe, to imagine, to 
accumulate and organize knowledge of environment, and to express 
these in body movement, a training of the motor machinery of the 
body. As civilization advances, and we become more and more a city- 
dwelling people and, worse still, a population of dwellers in apartments, 
in which there is neither space nor provision for children's play, we 
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grow farther removed from the environment in which self -education 
beyond the earliest years of childhood is possible. We are, therefore, 
to a greater or less degree, obliged to substitute for nature's way, 
schools, courses of study, planned exercises, supervised play. That is, 
planned and organized efforts to educate take the place of the spon- 
taneous education of earlier childhood. 

We have made only a beginning toward recognizing the biologic 
development of the human species in the planning of our courses of 
study and other school exercises. In this rapidly moving, utilitarian 
age, our educational systems are swept along in the hurrying stream of 
man's restlessness. We are overanxious to advance children's educa- 
tion rapidly; we begrudge the time it takes to develop normally and 
naturally ; we resort to kindergarten and pre-kindergarten methods of 
shortening the period of self education. We hurry the children through 
this stage and hasten their entrance into the artificial atmosphere of 
the school. We have not heretofore understood nor appreciated the 
meaning and value of play. We are only beginning now to believe, 
and only in a few places do we believe to the point of providing ample 
time for it, that play is a great means of real education for the young 
child. We are far too prone to regard play only as a means of expend- 
ing superfluous energy; a safety-valve, as it were, for pent-up steam; 
as amusement or recreation only. Play is all of these, and it is vastly 
more. It is a tremendous power in the advancement of the educational 
trinity — physical, mental, and moral development. 

Education in earliest childhood is begun spontaneously and with 
abounding joy. It finds expression in physical activity — work — carried 
cheerfully to the point of fatigue. It appears as if our scheme of 
education has somewhere gone wrong, as if some cog in the machinery 
of our school system has slipped, when this joy in work degenerates so 
soon into mere lip service; when education becomes an irksome task, 
a kind of drudgery, a thing to shirk and escape from, and, because of 
the failure to maintain the natural balance between mental and 
physical activities, results so frequently in the physical deterioration of 
the young people who pursue our school courses to their prescribed 
length. But children must learn to do hard work. Some one has 
said, "The measure of the value of play is the amount of work in it, 
and the measure of the value of work is the amount of play in it." To 
this another has added, "It is doubtful if a great man ever accom- 
plished his life work without having reached a play interest in it" 
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So, if from the early childhood period> when work is all play, we could 
carry over the joy, zest, keen interest, intense desire to create, to ex- 
press, into that period when, under our present system, work is apt to 
become all drudgery, we should be able to make the connection between 
work and play and so preserve for our children some of the real love for 
and pleasure in work for work's sake that they have now in play for 
its sake. 

We recognize distinct periods in the growth of a child : infancy, 
first dentition, second dentition, pre-puberty, puberty, adolescence, 
post-adolescence, etc. There are likewise stages of irresistible impulses 
to actions of certain kinds; periods when certain activities are so 
prominent as to appear almost instinctive. Professor James in his 
chapter on "Instinct" speaks of the transitoriness of these instincts. 
He says : "If environment is favorable for the manifestation of these 
instinctive acts, a habit will be formed, but if the environment is un- 
favorable, the instinct fades away, and no habit is set up, however 
favorable the environment later may be." He says also (Vol. II, p. 
400) : "We see the law of transiency corroborated on the widest scale 
by the alternation of different interests and passions as life goes on. 
In all pedagogy the great thing is to strike while the iron is hot; to 
seize the wave of the pupil's interest in each successive subject before 
its ebb has come, so that knowledge may be got and a habit of skill 
acquired. .... The natural conclusion to draw from this transiency 
of instincts is that most instincts are implanted for the sake of giving 
rise to habits, and this purpose once accomplished, the instincts them- 
selves as such have no reason further to exist in the physical economy, 
and consequently fade away." 

From the above quotations we may certainly conclude that the 
play impulses of children serve the great purpose of setting up habits 
and giving rise to permanent interests. There is a time when children 
are keen in their desire to learn to skate, dance, swim, play ball, etc. 
They will expend an enormous amount of energy and endure fatigue 
to the point of exhaustion to become expert in these sports. This, 
then, is the age when they should learn these things or be afterwards 
deficient in them and the particular training they give. There is a 
time when the habit of physical activity, the habit of work and the 
enjoyment of work, the habit of industry, may be formed. The great 
opportunity and responsibility of parents and teachers lies in recogniz- 
ing this and in setting about to form a right connection between play 
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and work. The interests, impulses, tendencies, and activities of chil- 
dren of a given age become intelligible to us if we can believe with Dr. 
Gulick that "children in their plays live over the historic activities of 
their race, harking back through countless generations of human evolu- 
tion." Our sympathetic understanding of children's play will be 
greatly broadened if we can realize how basic it is to their physical, 
moral, and mental deevlopment, and how bound up in play are all the 
thoughts, emotions, feelings, acts, imaginings, expressions of childhood. 

Groos has shown two entirely distinct ways of using play in educa- 
tion: the one, by introducing the play spirit into otherwise more or 
less uninteresting school subjects ; the other, by employing play itself 
as a means of development. Kindergartners, from Froebel to Mme. 
Montessori, employ the first method when they utilize the play element 
in the occupations, games, and gifts used in the kindergarten. Many 
successful teachers make use of the same instinct further along in the 
school course. They are able to seize the dominant interest of the 
children, and so to carry over into the piece of work to be accomplished 
the enthusiasm of play. This, however fundamental it is, must not 
be confused with real, genuine, spontaneous play used as a means of 
development. For obvious reasons, we shall omit from this discussion 
the plays of infancy, through which children gather during the first 
three or four years of their lives, by observation, imitation, and contact, 
an enormous fund of knowledge of their environment. We shall begin 
rather with children as we find them when they first come to school. 

At the age of five or six years the children's impulses express them- 
selves in free, active, spontaneous plays. Their individual concepts are 
very simple and crude. They are strongly individualistic, have no 
interest in group games of any kind. They are essentially non-social. 
Interest is centered in the activity itself. The motive is joyful use of 
their own bodily powers for the pure fun of the doing. They care not 
at all for the rule of the game. They are not respecters of traditions. 
Each is a law to himself. Frequently one must guess long and hard 
to interpret some pose or movement which is very evidently a source 
of joy to the small performer, as when in playing soldier we had 
looked for the firing of the traditional gun and were given instead a 
frantic waving of the hand over the head. The expression mystified us, 
until we were gleefully told, "The soldier is wig-wagging." Or when a 
little girl playing. "When I Was a Lady," fumbled mysteriously with 
her- hands. We guessed everything a lady could be doing but could not 
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hit upon the right thing, and were demurely told, "I am going out 
calling and am putting my handkerchief into my purse." Their native 
interest at this age is in such race-old activities as running, climbing, 
jumping, pulling, pushing, throwing, digging, etc., through which the 
large fundamental groups of muscles are developed. Given a favorable 
opportunity, these instincts will find expression in self-made games 
and- plays. In city communities, however, where space is restricted, 
where there are large groups of children or where other circumstances 
make it impossible to enjoy unrestrained liberty, we may have to substi- 
tute various games of chase, as running tag, hopping tag, stooping tag 
for the free running. In lieu of fences and trees to climb, we may have 
ladders, poles, swings, and ropes. Instead of throwing stones, we may 
throw balls and bean bags. The imitative impulse may express itself 
by playing horse, bear, fireman, soldier, circus, musician, train, auto, 
etc. In these varied dramatizations of the countless things about them, 
the children externalize concrete mental images. The result is true 
individual expression. Children of this age are imaginative and inven- 
tive to a marvelous degree. They enjoy games with much repetition 
but of short duration, in which the climax is quickly reached, which 
make very slight demand upon the attention and require very small 
endurance. 

At eight or nine years of age, children are still quite strongly 
individualistic, but the motive for physical activity is no longer purely 
a love of motion. The interest in play shows a sign of shifting a little 
from mere joy in activity itself to some interest in the end to be at- 
tained. Here we have a vague dawning of the "social consciousness." 
The desire to become recognized members of the group leads them to 
notice their companions more and to compare and measure themselves 
somewhat by the attainments of others of the group, and results in 
greater effort to acquire skill. Free, spontaneous plays still hold the 
largest share of interest. There should be provided ample opportunity 
for running, climbing, jumping, swimming, skating, dancing, etc. En- 
joyment of spontaneous dramatization and love of imitation find ex- 
pression in such singing, acting, and rhythmic games as "The Jolly 
Miller," "Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow," "Go Bound and Bound 
the Village," "Musicians," "Merry-go-round," "Shoemaker Dance." 
In these, customs, manners, and occupations are mimicked or faithfully 
reproduced. The love of running, dodging, chasing, and escaping is 
satisfied by such games as "Fox and Geese," "Cat and Mouse," "Bun 
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Sheep Run," "Frog in the Middle," "Black Man," etc. In games of 
this type there is a very slight advance in organization, in that there 
are "sides" more or less loosely bound together, one of which is the 
chasing party, while the other tries to escape. All players are equally 
active, one "side" merges into the other during the progress of the 
game. The rules are few and simple. There is the added appeal to the 
imagination. At this period also, if opportunity is given for expres- 
sion, there will be found considerable interest in constructive play. 
This is manifested in building crude houses, huts, tents; in digging 
caves; in cutting and dressing paper dolls. It is the time, too, when 
girls delight in such games as "Hop Scotch," "Jacks," and jumping 
rope, while boys take to marbles, tops, kites, and the like, by which 
the finer motor coordinations are exercised and established. Here also 
guessing games, riddles, and puzzles, games in which ear-training, ob- 
servation, and the touch sense are prominent, are favorites. Now is 
the time to make use of this interest, to educate the senses and de- 
velop concentration of thought. "Blind Man's Buff," "Ruth and 
Jacob," "Simon says: 'Thumbs Up,' " "Trades," "Beast, Bird or Pish," 
etc., are games of this type. 

In the next age-group — ten or eleven to twelve or thirteen years — 
there is a more marked change in the trend of interest in games and 
plays. The children are less individualistic, the motive for the activity 
is more subjective, there is the dawn of the desire to organize, that is, 
to have "sides" or "teams." The end to be attained takes on equal 
importance with the joy in the activity itself. Games with "real rules" 
are desired, and the game must be of such a nature that one side may 
win. The real "team spirit" is, however, still quite vague. Each boy 
believes himself to be the team. Experience points to the conclusion 
that girls linger much longer in the individualistic, selfish play stage, 
and as a rule develop team spirit— the submerging of self for the good 
of the team — more slowly than do boys. This is the more curious be- 
cause girls of this age are nearer to maturity than boys of the same 
age, and for this reason we might expect a broader development of the 
social motive in the girls. 

The free, unsupervised activity of boys of this group expresses 
itself in a desire to test strength, skill, speed, and endurance with their 
companions in running, climbing, jumping, wrestling, racing, skating, 
swimming, etc. Ambition to attain physical fitness, to excel their 
mates, supplies the motive for practice in these activities. Both boys 
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and girls should have attained a reasonable degree of proficiency in 
such accomplishments as swimming, skating, and dancing by the end 
of this period, as this is the age most suitable for acquiring skill and 
perfecting such co-ordinations. • Afterwards they are achieved, if at 
all, literally by "the sweat of the brow." 

Interest in games of chasing and hunting and the like is still 
keen, but the game content expands, and the motive changes. There 
must be difficulties to encounter, obstacles to overcome, which will test 
the skill, speed, endurance, and strength of the players as never before, 
so that they may measure themselves with others. Hence, we have 
the more co-operative games and group contests, such as relay races, 
"Prisoner's Base," "Stump the Leader," "Hare and Hounds," and the 
countless varieties of ball games. The boys at this age delight, too, 
in doing "stunts" which display and develop skill, as hand-springs, 
cart-wheels, head-stand, wrestling, tumbling, and things of the kind. 

We have at this age opportunity for fostering native interests in 
solving riddles and acrostics, acting proverbs and charades, by provid- 
ing opportunity for full, free, spontaneous expression of such simple 
dramatizations as the children can initiate. We observe, however, a 
divergence of boys' and girls' interests. Boys find outlet for imagina- 
tion and creative impulse in playing circus, Buffalo Bill, minstrel 
show; in organizing clubs and gangs; in the boy scouts; in forming 
wig-wag groups, etc. Girls show a preference for the traditional or 
occupational games and dances — playing house, playing lady, dressing 
up, acting, etc., all of which present suitable opportunities for expres- 
sion of the dawning emotions of this pre-adolescent age. 

In the next age-period — twelve or thirteen years to fourteen or 
fifteen years — as boys begin and girls complete the physical manifesta- 
tions of the sex characteristics, we notice great divergence of the play 
interests of the .two groups. We may admit many advantages resulting 
from having boys and girls of this age play together, but experiment 
and experience in this school have proved that the necessity of pro- 
viding means for the best development of each group demands that 
the boys and girls now be separated for their play. Boys will now put 
into their games that degree of energy, skill, inventiveness, and sheer 
physical force required for building up muscle bulk, physical courage, 
and endurance for the demands which the future will make upon 
them. Such physical and nervous stress and strain the girls at this 
critical period of their development should not be allowed even to ap- 
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proach. Unwise interference with this law of nature results either 
in an expurgated style of game which retards development and kills 
interest for the boys, or it forces girls, in their ambition to equal the 
boys, to expend energy fruitlessly. Boys are now immeasurably in 
advance of girls in skill, endurance, speed, and team spirit, and age 
for age girls do not catch up again. The girls of our high school 
illustrate the point. They play basket-ball and baseball with great, 
enthusiasm, unusual skill, and considerable technical knowedge. Few 
girls of the same age could outplay them. Yet each year, a group of 
seventh or eighth grade boys challenges the girls to a game of base- 
ball and beats them or makes it exceedingly difficult for the girls to win. 

There lingers still at this age a tendency to imitate. It is mani- 
fested now in hero worship, or in growing attachments for older pupils 
or teachers. The glamour with which they surround members of 
school athletic teams, the attempts to walk, speak, gesture, or "use the 
eyes," as some older associate does, are expressions of the same instinct 
which in the earlier period were expressed in playing soldier, fireman, 
etc. The tendency now, however, is to set up ideals and to be greatly 
influenced by the words, acts, and manners, of these heroes and 
heroines. So we observe here a tremendous broadening of the "social 
consciousness." Individualism merges into group, cla^s, team, or 
school feeling. The games enjoyed express this expanding of the self 
and take on the more highly organized, competitive features in which 
teams and clubs are formed, and the individual is lost in the desire to 
further the interest of the team. Baseball, football, volley-ball, 
basket-ball, tennis, and games of the sort predominate. These test the 
ingenuity, strength, courage, endurance, and prowess of the players 
and engender respect for these qualities in others. 

Constructive play, if allowed expression, here reaches its climax, 
the motive for creating being now to make something which can be 
used. Boys delight in making or building such things as bird houses, 
canoes or boats, engines, bridges, automobiles ; in fitting up dark rooms 
for photography, print-shops, telephone or wireless stations, gym- 
nasiums. The girls' natural instincts flower in making fancy work, 
embroidering, decorating or rearranging their own rooms, modeling in 
clay, making articles of personal adornment, making or retrimming. 
hats, devising new trimming for dresses or waists, etc. It is an age 
of considerable emotional instability, of physical awkwardness in boys 
and self-consciousness in girls. Newly awakened feelings and ambi- 
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tions run beyond the skill adequately to express; hence we find less 
freedom of expression, more sensitiveness to ridicule, greater fear of 
failing in an attempt, and consequently reluctance to try new or un- 
usual things or those which have the appearance of difficulty. The 
tendency is to engage in the sports and play the games for which one 
has natural aptitude, and in which a certain degree of success is as- 
sured, and to neglect or even to dislike others in which one has de- 
veloped no proficiency. This marks the beginning of the desire to 
specialize. If this is the desire merely to escape from effort which 
for the time seems disagreeable to the individual, it should not be in- 
dulged. The ingenuity of a teacher will very probably be taxed to 
keep alive sufficient interest in games and sports to carry the boy or 
girl over this period of loss of confidence in self. We cannot allow 
failure for want of effort. Frequently, the only motive for trying at 
all is the word of appreciation or praise from a teacher or the shout of 
approval from companions. When whole or partial success crowns 
repeated trials, wholesome self-assurance is restored, belief in one's 
ability revives. It is easier to make the effort next time, for nothing 
succeeds like success. 

Beyond this age, through the high-school and college period, play 
interests grow more and more specialized. Fewer games, these more 
highly organized and strongly competitive in character and played 
with intensity, is the rule. Competition is highly individual and at 
the same time intensely co-operative. Team play reaches its height. 
Ambition to win the cheers and approbation of fellow students, to be a 
part of a victorious team for the glory of the alma mater, acts as a 
powerful stimulus which impels to enormous output of energy. If this 
were always under the guidance of men and women directors of high 
morality, who would keep this tremendous motive pure and direct it 
toward the high goal of personal service and self-sacrifice, and who 
would preserve integrity and honesty at any cost, we should have 
growing up a body of young people who would learn not only how to 
succeed but how to bear defeat cheerfully, to value energetic action, 
fair play, courage, perseverance, individual effort, and co-operation. 
With this training in their plastic youth, we might trust them to act 
well their part in the adult game of life, with its emergencies and 
endless anxieties. Without this careful guidance, it is not difficult to 
imagine the reverse of this picture. 

Later still, in middle life, if games are played at all, there is a re- 
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turn to the individual type of which golf is a good example, the motive 
being usually one of preservation of health in counteracting too 
sedentary employment. 

This is in a general way the story of the play interests of children 
as manifested in the different periods of their growth and development. 
The word play has throughout been used in a comprehensive way, as 
including free play, games, dancing, athletics, and all that group of 
physical activities in which the muscles of the body are used vigor- 
ously, and through which the present conformation of the body has 
been achieved and maintained. Viewing play interests in some such 
light as is here presented, we cannot believe them to be casual, inci- 
dental, without purpose. We are led rather to feel that nature has by 
these means provided for the education of her children. Through 
play they learn the use of the parts of their body and grow strong, 
vigorous, and enduring in the learning. Senses are quickened, obser- 
vation is stimulated, action and reaction toward environment is intensi- 
fied. Sluggish, inactive, lethargic children become alert and resource- 
ful and learn to subdue or overcome, or to act in harmony with people 
and things about them. There is no better way to develop and train 
self-control than through play and the quick response that is necessary 
in adjusting oneself to the evershifting chances of the game. 
For adolescent children, in the height of a lively game of 
basket-ball, to remember that they must play only when their turns 
come and to be ready instantly to seize the ball, to choose without 
hesitation the best play to be made, to decide, without time for reflec- 
tion, which is the fair, which is the unfair thing, and to act with the 
rapidity of thought on that choice, is to possess a balanced power of 
impulse and expression which goes far toward the development of re- 
sourceful, dependable, controlled citizens. In games, therefore, we 
see the finest possible opportunity for inculcating in our young people 
prompt, unquestioning obedience to law, honesty, generosity to an 
opponent, fairness, justice, co-operation, contempt for fraud, disdain 
of subterfuge or evasion of the law, loyalty, recognition of the rights 
of others, appreciation of strength and nobility in others. To have this 
foundation of right thinking and right acting laid in the habit-forming 
adolescent years of youth would count incalculably toward the uplift of 
the community. When children's play is better understood, when we 
realize what intrinsic power for character-building lies in rightly con- 
ducted games, we may look for less selfishness, greed, corruption, and 
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graft in the larger civic affairs of the community; for the morality or 
immorality of the one is very closely bound up with the morality or im- 
morality of the other. 




